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Currents in Present-Day Religious Thought 
As Reflected in Some Recent Books 


Few Protestants are likely to dispute the statement that 
the three major intellectual problems now occupying the 
minds of our religious leaders are these: the cultural 
crisis, the nature of man, and the relation of God to his- 


In the first we 
confront a particular historical situation, in the second a 
perennial human problem, and in the third an aspect of 
philosophical theology that brings human life into the 
perspective of eternity. In our time the three problems 
have been accented by the revival of orthodoxy, in the 
form commonly known as neo-orthodoxy, in Protestant 
theology. In mood, though not in substance, it is paral- 
leled by what is called neo-Thomism in Roman Catholic 
thought. As the latter aims at an exposition of the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas in a contemporary setting, 
the former aims at a restatement of Reformation theology 
in the light of present-day knowledge and experience. 

The impact of this new orthodoxy upon Protestant 
thinking has been pronounced, but it is probably safe to 
say that Protestant leadership has not yet been quite able 
to make up its mind about it. For the ecumenical move- 
ment it has had large significance in that it has furnished 
a bridge between American and European Protestantism. 
Deriving its initial impetus from the work of the German 
theologian Karl Barth, it has acquired much influence 
among European churchmen. While there is little simon- 
pure Barthianism in America, the neo-orthodox move- 
ment in this country bears qualitatively the same relation 
to theological “liberalism” that the Barthian movement 
in Europe bears to the theology of Ritschl and Harnack 
whose work was so influential in American circles a gen- 
eration ago. But in this country the liberal theological 
tradition continues strong, and while the influence of the 
orthodox revival is apparent on all hands, points of con- 
flict are many. 

The basic difficulty seems to be a problem of communi- 
cation. This is much more than a matter of semantics: 
it concerns the difference in “frames of reference,” in the 
context within which people think. The late Carl Becker 
remarked in The Heaveniy City of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Philosophers, that what makes it hard for modern 
readers to understand St. Thomas’ definition of “natural 
law” or Dante’s argument in De Monarchia is “the me- 
dieval climate of opinion—those instinctively held pre- 
conceptions in the broad sense, that Weltanschauung or 
world pattern—which imposed upon Dante and St. 
Thomas a peculiar use of the intelligence and a special 


type of logic.” The thought forms of classical Christi- 
anity are not those of the contemporary secular world. 

But in the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr orthodox 
Christianity has newly challenged both liberal Christian 
and secular thought in that he has made a case for the 
relevance of traditional doctrines to the most baffling of 
our social and political problems. 

In a little book recently published, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Prophet from America; D. R. Davies, an Anglican theo- 
logian, explains how this came about. Niebuhr came by 
his orthodoxy not through indoctrination, but by immer- 
sion in the industrial problems of Detroit when he had a 
pastorate there. Says the author, “One of his greatest 
achievements is that he has made theology a science of 
secular urgency and significance. He is one of the very 
few theologians to whom secular and humanist thinkers 
pay attention, as much as they pay to their own publicists. 
This is a most rare achievement, of which few theo- 
logians can boast. . . . Theology in the hands of the typi- 
cal theologians of all schools has somehow come to seem 
remote from current issues and problems, an abstract, 
slightly faddist, pursuit. But, as Niebuhr presents it, it 
becomes a living, contemporary issue, more up-to-date 
than The Times, and certainly less pompous. Most men 
write about theology. But Niebuhr writes theology 
straight from the furnace of social conflict and tragedy.” 

What is here said about the respectful attention given 
to Niebuhr is as true in America as in England. But 
secular intellectuals tend to make a distinction between 
his theology and his social and political insights. Davies 
renders a service in putting some of Niebuhr’s central 
ideas within the limits of a tiny volume. One passage he 
cites (from Beyond Tragedy, pp. 289-90) embodies the 
approach—in language that is startling to the unorthodox 
ear. The closing words of the Apostles’ Creed, says Nie- 
buhr, “were, as I remember it, an offence and a stumbling- 
block to young theologians at the time when my genera- 
tion graduated from theological seminaries. Those of us 
who were expected to express our Christian faith in terms 
of the Apostolic creed at the occasion of our ordination 
had long and searching discussions on the problems pre- 
sented by the creed, particularly by the last phrase. We 
were not certain that we could honestly express our faith 
in such a formula. If we were finally prevailed upon to 
do so, it was usually with a patronizing air toward the 


1 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948. $2.00. 
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Christian past, with which we desired to express a sense 
of unity even if the price was the suppression of our 
moral and theological scruples over its inadequate render- 
ing of the Christian faith. The twenty years which di- 
vide that time from this have brought great changes in 
theological thought though I am not certain that many of 
my contemporaries are not still of the same mind in which 
they were then. Yet some of us have been persuaded to 
take the stone which we then rejected and make it the 
head of the corner. In other words, there is no part of 
the Apostolic creed which, in our present opinion, ex- 
presses the whole genius of the Christian faith more near- 
ly than just this despised phrase: ‘I believe in the resur- 
rection of the body!” 

There is, of course, paradox in this reclaiming of an 
ancient heritage to confront a radically new world. For 
the word “body” here does not mean flesh, and the Chris- 
tian epic embodied in the new orthodoxy has none of the 
literalism that once characterized Christian theology. 
This putting of new wine into old wine-skins proceeds on 
the assumption that on the whole the old ones are 
stronger. Inevitably, it is “an occasion of stumbling” to 
many, from some of whom we are now hearing. 

Recently, a collective rejoinder to the writings of the 
neo-orthodox theologians has appeared under the title, 
Religious Liberals Reply. Since it contains a rather for- 
midable challenge it calls for attention at this point, after 
which we shall note a recent work of one of the same 
group, writing independently. Then a number of current 
books will be examined for the main direction of their 
thought in relation to our chief concerns in this review. 
Certain non-Protestant writers are included for reasons 
that will be apparent to the reader. 


The Case for the “Liberals’’ 


Religious Liberals Reply,? written by “Seven Men of 
Philosophy,” is not a theological book. Nor does it rep- 
resent any particular group of “religious liberals.” Its 
significance in this connection is that it articulates current 
philosophical criticisms of the new orthodoxy, some of 
which are often heard among those who stand in the lib- 
eral religious tradition. The Beacon Press sponsored the 
project. The main target is Reinhold Niebuhr, though 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Paul Tillich, Soren Kierke- 
gaard, and the Thomist philosopher Jacques Maritain also 
receive attention. 

The several essays differ considerably in emphasis and 
specific intent. Professor Wieman’s contribution, since 
a separate work of his is referred to below, will be men- 
tioned here briefly. He regards neo-orthodoxy as whole- 
some in the sense that a fever may be so regarded—the 
“disease” entities in this case being fundamentalism and 
that “old-fashioned religious liberalism out of which neo- 
orthodoxy arose.” Yet for a “fever” it seems surpris- 
ingly salutary, since he credits it with revealing the im- 
portance of ‘‘myth” (though it has “confused myth with 
intellectual understanding”) and also the depth of evil 
in man’s life. 

One of the writers sees in neo-orthodoxy a refurbished 
fundamentalism—a “little Protestant Jesuit.” This critic 
insists that the course of history is “ever upward” and 
not “through the intervention of a ‘God,’ either; but 
through the resolute and sacrificial valor of man him- 
self.” Thus he does not really meet the thought of Nie- 


2 By Henry N. Wieman, Arthur FE. Murphy, Gardner Wil- 
liams, Jay William Hudson, M. C. Otto, James Bissett Pratt, 
Roy Wood Sellars. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1947. $2.00. 


buhr at all, nor make any contact with the classical Chris 
tian tradition. 

Another of the writers gives his attention mostly 
to Jacques Maritain and the aggressive intentions of the 
Catholic hierarchy. He calls Niebuhr “an outstanding 
champion of the social gospel”—a movement which, as a 
matter of fact, has drawn some of Niebuhr’s sharpest fire, 
Of Charles Clayton Morrison he says that he “would ap- 
pear willing to settle for anything in the form of super- 
naturalism capable of overcoming the present trend to- 
ward universal secularization.” This must sound strange 
to many readers of the Christian Century. 

Professor Murphy, now of Cornell, offers a serious 
and useful critique of Niebuhr’s position. “Liberal” 
Christianity, he says, has “almost wholly lost the sense 
of the true doctrine of sin, grace, and final judgment, 
None the less, the doctrine is there, for those who know 
how to seek it, and by a judicious selection and interpre- 
tation of texts Dr. Niebuhr makes out a strong case for 
it as the authentic and uncorrupted form of the Christian 
faith on the matters with which he deals.” Murphy is 
able to state a position he criticizes without caricature: 
“The gist of the matter appears to be that man so far 
‘transcends’ nature and history as to demand an absolute 
meaning and value for existence which his merely human 
capacities and achievements cannot supply and which it is 
sinful to claim for them.” The ultimate judgment (the 
interpretation continues) on man’s best endeavors must 
come from a source that transcends him “and what it can 
promise is not the attainment of the transcendent good he 
perennially seeks, but rather forgiveness for the inevitable 
failure to attain it, plus an assurance that in this very 
failure there is a ‘meaning,’ in the eternity above history, 
which, in some fashion that is beyond his comprehension, 
will justify what he cannot expect to understand.” 


Murphy is repelled by the paradox of absolute obliga- 
tion to the impossible, in which he finds the “specific 
sense” of the ethical norms to be contradicted. He thinks 
it is consistent neither with the facts about human nature 
nor with the scriptural tradition. “Surely, the good news 
of the gospels was better and more straightforward news 
than this.” He has put his finger on a difficulty which 
many earnest Christians have found in the neo-ortho- 
doxy. The stubborn fact intrudes itself, however, that 
the paradox is not Niebuhr’s but Saint Paul’s. Today’s 
problem is to know what to make, in this age, of the 
Christian doctrine that the wisdom of God is foolishness 
with men. Liberal theology has had recourse to a radi- 
cal distinction between the Synoptic and the Pauline tra- 
ditions—between the religion “of Jesus” and the religion 
“about Jesus,” preferring the former. Orthodox Chris- 
tianity rejects the solution and accepts the Pauline para- 
doxes. 

The contribution from Professor Pratt is posthumous, 
taken from his book Can I’e Keep the Faith? (See In- 
FORMATION SERVICE for June 21, 1941.) It is a serious 
discussion on a philosophical plane of what the author 
calls the New Supermaterialism, but mostly as_repre- 
sented by Barth and Brunner. Since the “wholly Other” 
concept of God, with the implication of nonrelevance of 
Christian revelation to historical situations, has no con- 
spicuous representative in this country (and seems to 
have been modified by Barth himself) the argument on 
this point is not especially pertinent. But we have here 
a stout defense of reason, as against authoritarian reve- 
lation supported by “subjective corroboration.” Pratt 
wrote as a representative of what is called the “new natu- 
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ralism’’—not an extreme naturalism, which he disowned. 
He deplored the emphasis on faith as a “gift of God” 
which seemed to him to make “believe” no longer a “trans- 
itive verb.” There is a robustness and a Christian ear- 
nestness in his argument from which one cannot lightly 
turn aside. Here was one to whom “liberal” Christianity 
seemed authentic and vital. 

The essay by Professor Sellars (University of Michi- 
an) is a calm, straight-forward rejection of Christian 
orthodoxy in all its forms by one who has read his sources 
discriminatingly and dispassionately. “Integral human- 
ism needs no supernatural supplement except by those 
who have not learned to do without it.” “Where is there 
evidence of the Veiled Being whose silence was broken 
only in the Near East millennia ago?” “The eternal is 
not only something apart from the temporal but is the 
being and the continuance of the temporal.” Sellars 
thinks it better to “just accept the universe as a going con- 
cern.” Naturalism, he believes, makes adequate recogni- 
tion of the uniqueness of man. But he insists, “Mere 
vitalistic naturalism is not sufficient. Man is a rational- 
irrational, historical creature, a symbol-using, gifted and 
troubled animal. That is at once his glory and his trag- 
edy. I would not have it otherwise; and yet the tragic 
sense of life must not be allowed to overwhelm us.” Re- 
ligion should look “this-ward at man’s inescapable task 
and opportunity.” 

In this book one finds, variously formulated, a present- 
day challenge to Christianity on the intellectual front. 


The Source of Human Good? is a systematic presenta- 
tion by Dr. Wieman of the naturalistic position sketched 
in his chapter in the volume just noted. The source of 
good is the “creative event,” by which the parts of life 
are “connected in mutual support, vivifvying and enhancing 
one another in the creation of a more inclusive unity of 
events and possibilities.” It signifies the enhancement of 
“qualitative meaning.” The “event” appears to be the in- 
cidence of a demonstrable force which “transforms the 
human mind and the world relative to the human mind.” 
This process is always going on, with “created good” 
emerging in terms of qualitative meaning, which is “that 
connection between events whereby the present happen- 
ing conveys to me the qualities of other happenings and 
some qualities pertaining to what will happen in the fu- 
ture, as the future is interpreted by the past.” Wieman 
believe this formulation to be in line with the ancient 
Jewish tradition in contrast to the Greek, in that the em- 
phasis is on creative potentiality rather than form. 

This is naturalism, avowedly, but not of the “reduc- 
tionist” variety. Faith is of the essence. There is “des- 
perate need” of a faith that can “direct man’s commit- 
ment to the creative source of all human good.” Such 
faith is not a substitute for knowledge. It is an act of 
seeking and finding. What it finds is something that 
“secular science and philosophy” do not even seek. 
“Therefore, faith is betrayed when it merely accepts and 
comes to terms with the findings of secular search but 
cannot itself conduct rational and empirical inquiry into 
the deepest sources of human good.” Thus there is 
qualitative distinction between faith and knowledge, but 
no dualism in the traditional sense. 

At the same time, Wieman warns of the present “hu- 
man predicament” in a fashion to gratify—terminology 
aside—an orthodox theologian. “Only now in the age of 


3 Henry N. Wieman. 
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man’s power does the domination of human purpose over 
the creative event bring us to the edge of the abyss.” 
The need for the “grace of God” becomes a need to make 
the “creative event” a sovereign power over life. For 
the creative good is not achieved “by any ability of man.” 
The crucial point here is that this objective good is ac- 
cessible to man “in terms that science can search and 
technology can serve.” Thus the author finds himself at 
home with classical Christianity up to a point. He yields 
nothing to the orthodox theologians in stressing man’s 
“need of salvation.” But the urgency grows, not out of a 
pervasive spiritual corruption, but out of the disproportion 
between power and vision. Hence the gulf between his 
naturalism and Christian orthodoxy remains broad. 

The challenge of the book lies in the fact that the au- 
thor presents a framework of thought that is found con- 
genial to many intellectuals in America who regard them- 
selves as within the Christian ethical tradition. 


The Cultural Crisis and Religious Faith 


Our Threatened Values* by the English publisher Vic- 
tor Gollancz appeared in London two years ago but 
seems to have had little attention in this country. It has 
been acclaimed in England by representatives of various 
religious bodies and of the three major political parties. 
The author, himself a Jew, appraises the situation of 
Western civilization in terms of its central values, chief 
of which is “respect for personality.” He has no illu- 
sions about the West and he does not glorify its history. 
“T mean,” he says, “that patchily, haltingly, with ad- 
vances here and set-backs there—sometimes with whole 
areas sunk for generations in all but complete barbarism, 
and sometimes with a quick blossoming, perhaps in one 
small island, of the human spirit—these values had 
steadily, with whatever painful slowness, been winning 
acceptance. The general direction had been unmistak- 
able. ... 

“And now, I believe, the whole process is in danger of 
being reversed. Fewer and fewer men fight for these 
values: more and more let them go by default: and more 
and more either imply or openly proclaim a belief in 
their contraries.” 

Respect for personality is conceived in religious fash- 
ion as exemplified by Christ, who saw harlots and sinners 
“as fellow human beings, and therefore, to him as a man, 
essentially and beyond their sins his equals.” It is ex- 
pressed in the Talmudic legend, treasured by orthodox 
Jews, in which God rebuked those who sang in joy and 
triumph as the Egyptians were overwhelmed in the Red 
Sea, saying, “What? My children are drowning and ye 
would rejoice?” Gollancz sees the virtues of pity, mercy 
and humility “progressively weakened in the Britain of 
today.” 

The author writes as a socialist, but he rejects the idea 
that “any system of organizing society” can by itself make 
men virtuous. “They can be made good only by religion, 
and you can understand the word as broadly or as nar- 
rowly as you like.” The Russian Revolution, “like Shel- 
ley’s wild west wind, drove two ideas over the universe ; 
the idea of economic socialism and the idea of totalitarian 
organization and control. The totalitarianism is wholly 
evil: the economic socialism is potentially of incalculable 
good.” That he fears the worst is evident. He is pas- 
sionately devoted to freedom and he sees it in eclipse, 
high ends being corrupted by evil means. 


4London, Victor Gollanez Ltd. 
W.C.2), 1946. 2/6. 
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Gollancz focusses his criticism largely on the postwar 
treatment of Germany. He is appalled by the dulling 
of sensibilities with reference to suffering and starvation, 
and to slave labor. He quotes Herbert Morrison: “We 
do not love the Germans, but their coal, which they can- 
not mine if they are starving, is vital to the economic re- 
construction of Europe.” What did the Allies do after 
the defeat of Hitler? “Instead of doing justice and show- 
ing mercy and walking humbly, we did as Hitler would 
have done. We annexed, we expelled, we stole: we ex- 
hibited an extreme of nationalist intolerance: we bore 
ourselves with offensive superiority : when the pinch came, 
and the choice was between a little less comfort for our- 
selves and starvation for the enemy, we let them starve: 
and the twin bases of our policy were the secular wicked- 
nesses of self-interest, or what we grotesquely misunder- 
stood as such, and vae victis. 1 am not suggesting, God 
forbid, that we did these things to the degree to which 
Hitler would have done them: if I thought that I should 
think the war fought in vain, which is very far from he- 
ing the case. But we acted more in Hitler’s spirit than 
in ours; and was this the way, I ask, to wean the German 
people from Hitlerism or the basic ideas of which Hit- 
lerism is merely one expression ?” 


Alternative to Futility,* by Professor Elton Trueblood 
of Earlham College, offers both diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. “All who think seriously about the matter are 
agreed that decay has set in and they are likewise agreed, 
in great measure, on the reasons for this decay.” It has 
been demonstrated that a mighty civilization can go down ; 
we should now be preoccupied with discovery of the con- 
ditions of revival. Men will continue to prefer war as 
long as they lack “‘a living faith which gives significance 
to their existence.” 

Science is a potent force, but it requires ethical direc- 
tion. It can, for example, provide hybrid seed corn for 
feeding our former enemies, “if we decide to feed them.” 
In the field of ethics we have to face not merely “cul- 
tural lag,” but the “stubborn fact of sin.” In America 
and Britain the working faiths of men are closely related 
to economic systems, and they are losing their grip. “It 
appears that the majority of people in both countries are 
almost wholly unmoved by the current economic faiths.” 
To be effectual a man’s faith must give to his efforts 
“cosmic significance, plus universalistic sympathies.” 

Jesus’ solution for cultural disintegration was “the 
formation, of a redemptive society.’ Trueblood quotes 
C. C. Morrison in JWWhat is Christianity: “Above 
everything that Jesus said or did, this stands as his su- 
preme achievement, that he formed an organic community 
to carry forward in history the revelation of God, which 
had been made in Israel.” The criteria of such a fellow- 
ship are one of the chief concerns of the Pauline Epistles. 
They are not the criteria of a modern church. “Once a 
church was a brave and revolutionary fellowship, chang- 
ing the course of history by the introduction of discor- 
dant ideas ; today it is a place where people go and sit on 
comfortable benches, waiting patiently until time to go 
home to their Sunday dinners.” 

The author draws on his Quaker heritage and calls for 
a new fellowship. “Our hope lies, rather, in the con- 
scious existence and growth of a relatively unorganized 
order, preferably an order without a name, yet one in 
which the members would recognize one another by the 
level of their concern. Nameless in practice, it would, in 


4a New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. $1.00. : 
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reality, be the Order of the Concerned.” The minimum 
membership conditions would be “commitment, witness, 
fellowship, vocation and discipline.” He devotes much 


of his stimulating little book to elaborating these five 
requirements. 


The Challenge of Our Culture Volume I of the Inter- 
seminary Series, is familiar to many of our readers. The 
whole of it is relevant here, but attention is called only 
to what is said under the captions, “The Spirit of Our 
Culture” and “Secularism in the Church.” Professor 
Amos N. Wilder, of Chicago Theological Seminary, diag- 
noses the cultural situation in the Western world, fol- 
lowing the “medieval breakdown.” He romanticizes not 
at all those Middle Ages, which had their own coarse 
brutalities, but the disintegration of the “static patterns” 
of that period issued in spiritual dissolution. Modern 
man has “the sense of the abyss.” 

Science has not only assailed the traditional doctrinal 
structure of religion but has uncovered deep irrationali- 
ties in human life that are “beyond the control of either 
reason or faith.” Absolutes have been dissolving in the 
realm of values. Pluralism of values has itself become a 
value. Conformity is regarded as a disvalue. With the 
absolute values have gone the rituals that kept men aware 
of them. The universally observed rituals which figured 
so largely in earlier times were “focuses of sanctity in 
time and place” and they “constantly asserted and com- 
municated the depeer sanctions for existence, and kept 
alive in men a sense of its mysterious and transcendent 
ground.” Cultural rootlessness has resulted, and “de- 
personalization.” 

Among the many forms in which Western culture, on 
the rebound, is seeking to find a basis of “reintegration” 
is a return to religious tradition—neo-Thomism, neo- 
orthodoxy and the rest. “The great question with all of 
these is whether they are simply and solely reaction or 
whether they represent a serious coming-to-terms with 
modern experience and thought.” In too large measure, 
Wilder believes, they are reactionary. “The past remains 
the past and men imitate it or accept its authority by way 
of a bondage rather than a responsible renewal. This 
kind of grasping for absolutes in a day of relativity, while 
it offers a specious refuge, is no real solution of the prob- 
lems of depersonalization and deracination.” The auth- 
entic faiths of men do have “the character of absolutes,” 
but they “derive their authority from the immediate ap- 
prehension of God and the living consent of the soul and 
not from any more concrete or objectified authority such 
as institution, creed or book.” 

Professor James H. Nichols, of the same faculty, ex- 
tends the diagnosis of secularism to the church itself. “A 
world has died and the cultural strata least aware of it, 
who cling to their specious securities in irresponsible com- 
placency, are the very groups which set the tone of Amer- 
ican Protestantism. Their clerical leaders who think at 
all dare not face their thoughts. They know they are 
impotent ; they are shepherding a flock of chickens about 
in a barnyard still unscathed in a battlefield, seeking to 
persuade themselves of safety in familiar routines. They 
and their churches are next to futile amid the great so- 
cial forces of modern life, and they know it in their 
hearts. And around these frightened little flocks stands 
the ring of cold unsmiling faces who ask for truth and 
justice now, the working classes, the emancipated intel- 


5Clarence Tucker Craig, ed. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. $1.50. 
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lectuals, the veterans who have learned how to tell ver- 
biage from reality. In these and similar groups more 
exposed to the currents of the day, there is often to be 
found more insight into our present predicament than is 
known in the churches.” 

This is a dark picture and Nichols gives credit to sig- 
nificant efforts made during the last half-century toward 
recovering the “Christian moral conscience,” in the Catho- 
lic Church as well as in Protestantism. But Christianity 
in our culture is a minority movement. It must learn, 
as Judaism learned centuries ago, to “live in two cul- 
tures”: the first, a “forming Christian community”; the 
second, a cooperative fellowship among all “men of good 
will” expressing common citizenship on a “minimum 
basis of ‘natural ethics.’ ” 


The Invisible Encounter® by Igor I. Sikorsky, depicts 
our age as a “Faustian civilization”—“one of the darkest 
periods in human history.” Ethical standards are falling 
with “catastrophic rapidity.” His discussion draws upon 
Sorokin and Spengler, though he does not adopt the eycli- 
cal theory of either. The plan of the book is formed 
around the Temptation in the Wilderness and is avowedly 
inspired by Dostoevsky’s “Grand Inquisitor.” The sim- 
ple text of the New Testament story is expanded into 
three discourses by the Devil. The first is designed to 
convince Christ that he must assuage the hunger of men: 
the second argues the necessity of a spectacular miracle 
in order to win acceptance of the Messianic ministrv : the 
third is a plea for recognition of the necessity for power 
—totalitarian power. Here the Devil says: 

“I understand that You attach importance to Your 
message and You want it to be disseminated among man- 
kind. If You depart from the earth and leave Your 
message in the hands of a few poor men, it will be several 
centuries before it is circulated and it may be badly dis- 
torted. If You accept the Crown and use Your adminis- 
trative mechanism, synagogues, churches and_ schools, 
You may broadcast Your message within a decade to all 
of mankind. There would be no mistakes in the trans- 
mission or interpretation because a special government 
bureau composed of wise, well-educated men would han- 
dle the preparation of texts, establishment of dogmas, 
translation and distribution of information approved by 
You.” And so on. j 

Sikorsky thinks the Devil was not misrepresenting the 
situation: “The situation and background were much 
more favorable than the factors on which Mohammed 
successfully founded his empire six centuries later.” 

The Master rejected the secular argument, but there 
were those among his people who later fell for it and 
brought on the destruction which he foresaw. And today 
there are both intellectuals and political leaders through- 
out the world who “either openly declare or silently take 
for granted that the fundamental ideas of Christ are 
wrong” and advocate their opposite. The author quotes 
Heine’s prediction, written nearly a century ago, of a 
communist revolution, and a subsequent world material- 
istic revolution, ushering in a harsh dictatorship. To this 
he adds the warning of Lin Yutang and the gloomy fore- 
bodings of H. G. Wells. 

What hope is there? Science and man’s intellect are 
potent in a salutary way only if “guided and directed by 
intellect of the higher order—spiritual wisdom.” Re- 
ligion has frequently been vitiated by a tendency to “bury 
the miraculously and superhumanly free, divine truth un- 
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der the weight of petrified theology and dogmas.” The 
scales are weighted on the side of catastrophe, but re- 
ligious faith impels us to hope: “I am convinced that in 
the final plan of God, the power of life and truth is in- 
finitely greater than the sum of evil.” 

It may be noted here that Dostoevsky’s “The Grand 
Inquisitor,” a chapter from The Brothers Karamazov, 
has recently been published as a Haddam House Book, 
with “Reflections” by William Hubben.’ 


The Sin of Our Age® by D. R. Davies, whose book on 
Reinhold Niebuhr was earlier noticed, is a vigorous in- 
dictment of our contemporary culture. It starts with a 
penetrating observation not often found in religious writ- 
ing. Remarking that ideas “seem to bear a charmed 
life” the author singles out one that is fallacious but 
especially persistent. It is “the peculiarly capitalist, prot- 
estant idea of self-contained individualism, that men exist 
as separate, isolated individuals, that the individual is a 
microcosmos in himself.” It supports, the author be- 
lieves, the theory of national sovereignty, and even viti- 
ates the doctrine of the Atonement, making out that 
“Christ died not for humanity as a unity, but for the 
world as a sum total of individuals.” (Some of us he- 
lieve that the old controversy between nominalism and 
realism, of which this is reminiscent, was settled the 
wrong way, and that both Protestantism and secularism 
have suffered by their scant attention to “universals.”) 
The author points out that this atomistic conception of 
humanity runs counter to societal development. Further, 
he says it is a “delusion of an adolescent, vigorous capi- 
talism, in which the contradictions of competition have 
still to be worked out.” 

On the other hand, in a chapter on “The Degradation 
of the Human Person,” Davies expresses concern over 
the eclipse of the individual person and his fading into 
the “mass man.” And in a chapter on “The Dissolution 
of Spirit” he points out the paradox in the Christian view 
of man which recognizes the tension between the social 
and individual aspects. Marx, he says, was “not dialec- 
tical enough.” 

Western civilization, with all its splendid achievements, 
is “the Satan among civilizations.” It has engineered the 
“Second Fall of Man.” Its “root sin” is “believing and 
behaving as though man were an end in himself.” It is 
a “Promethean sin.” This is, of course, a frontal attack 
on secular humanism, which considers the Christian doc- 
trine of man as creature definitely degrading. The au- 
thor thinks the problem of survival, whether viewed from 
the angle of international relations, of economic stability, 
or of the maintenance of the population through repro- 
duction, is insoluble in a civilization that refuses “recog- 
nition, and acceptance of limits.” 

Davies specifies as a major evil in our culture, in addi- 
tion to those already referred to, the “abolition of other- 
worldliness.” He reports that of 6,000 talks and sermons 
submitted to the British Broadcasting Company only one 
said “anything vital about life after death.” However 
this fact may be appraised, it throws an interesting light 
on one of the most common criticisms of the church: 
that it is other-worldly. 


The Abolition of Man,® by C. S. Lewis of Screwtape 
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fame, is a very small book done in his characteristic style 
on a theme that invites satirical treatment. He is out to 
get those educators who would debunk all emotional at- 
tachments and commitments as  “sentimental”—who 
would make “men without chests” (the chest being an 
ancient symbol for the emotions). “The head rules the 
belly through the chest,” which maintains liaison between 
cerebral man and visceral man. 

And how does man become essentially man? Until 
modern times, says Lewis, it was generally believed that 
the universe had a stable quality with which certain emo- 
tional reactions could be seen as “either congruous or 
incongruous.” Immemorially men have recognized this 
normative element—that some things are really true and 
others as certainly false to “the kind of thing the uni- 
verse is and the kind of things we are.” This concept 
of a basic norm—the author calls it “The Way,” or 
“Tao,” borrowing the Chinese term—is “the reality be- 
yond all predicates, the abyss that was before the Creator 
Himself. It is Nature, it is the Way, the Road. It is 
the Wav in which the universe goes on, the Way in 
which things everlastingly emerge, stilly and tranquilly, 
into space and time.” 


The great bad in our time is the forsaking of The 
Way as objective value, and the creation of an ersatz 
Tao, so to speak. The value structure then becomes a 
matter of conditioning to arbitrarily chosen ends. This 
is the form man’s vaunted “victory over Nature” is taking. 
It should be noted that Lewis does not rest his case on 
a particular metaphysical assumption. He declares him- 
self “a Theist, and indeed a Christian,” but he says, “I 
am not here attempting any indirect argument for Theism. 
T am simply arguing that if we are to have values at 
all we must accept the ultimate platitudes of Practical 
Reason as having absolute validity: that any attempt, 
having become sceptical about these, to reintroduce value 
lower down on some supposedly more ‘realistic’ basis, is 
doomed. Whether this position implies a supernatural 
origin for the Tao is a question I am not here concerned 
with.” 


About the Nature of Man 


Coming more specifically to the question of the nature 
of man, we are arrested first by Jacques Maritain’s The 
Person and the Common Good.!® Few writers have dealt 
so insightfully with the relation between personality and 
individuality—a distinction that has scant recognition by 
contemporary scholarship—as this lay Catholic philosopher. 
It is implicit in the form of personalistie philosophy 
which Maritain represents. The Thomist synthesis of 
individual and person within a community gives Maritain 
a basis for his critique alike of bourgeois individualist as 
expressed in capitalistic society, and all forms of totali- 
tarianism. Interestingly enough, what he has to say 
about communism is much more sympathetic than what 
appears in other books here under review. Part of the 
discussion is hard going; the comment made above con- 
cerning “frames of reference” is particularly relevant 
here. 

The human being, says Maritain, “is caught between 
two poles; a material pole, which, in reality, does not 
concern the true person but rather the shadow of personal- 
itv or what, in the strict sense, is called individuality, and 
a spiritual pole, which does concern true personality.” It 
is the first of these two poles to which Pascal refers when 
he says “the self is detestable.” St. Thomas’ words, “the 
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person is that which is most noble and most perfect in 
all of nature,” refers to the second pole. Man is not, 
as Descartes believed, two things, a soul and a body, 
“Soul and matter are the two substantial co-principles 
of the same being, of one and the same reality, called 
man.” Persons are the object of love, not “qualities 
or natures or essences.” But personality requires 
“a dialogue in which souls really communicate.” Such 
communication is not often achieved. Therefore only in 
the absolute, in God, can the person be fully realized, 

The “common good” is a good “received and com- 
municated.” Society can never attain it in the form of a 
collection of individual goods, sacrificed to it by those 
having claim to them. The common good is, rather, a 
common possession that must be “redistributed” to per- 
sons. Thus any kind of raw collectivism is excluded, 
The whole person is never merged in a political society, 

Of the three great rival political philosophies of our 
time Maritain holds “bourgeois liberalism” to be the 
“most irreligious.” It has not persecuted nor defied 
religion, but “used it as a police force to watch over 
property.” Fascist totalitarianism is an alien foe of 
religion and has sought to enslave or destroy it in the 
name of a “divinized political Power.” Communism, on 
the other hand, has within it rational and humanistic ele- 
ments to which its own materialistic philosophy has 
blinded it. It is the “ultimate and altogether radical 
Christian heresy.” It is, like the church, universalist. 
“It fights its own battle on the very ground upon which 
Christianity has its foundations.” It follows that “Com- 
munists and Christians, in their mutual relations, have 
a bad conscience.” 

Maritain’s outlook is essentially optimistic. He sees 
ground for hope in that “slow, spontaneous activation 
of the mass of humanity and its secular conscience” which 
history seems to generate. 


God and Men," by the English theologian Herbert H. 
Farmer (for some years a professor in Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, but now in Cambridge University) is an 
exceptional piece of theological exposition, intended as an 
apologetic to serious and inquiring minds. He sees the 
“collapse and disintegration of European civilization” 
resulting from the widespread decay of Christian belief. 
He finds in the “great verities” of the Christian faith a 
“radical and consistent personalism.” All mechanistic 
theories of life are unconvincing because in them “the 
personal knower and his act of knowing are overlooked.” 
The most important experiences in the personal life even 
of a scientist involve relationships that are significant 
just because they have an element of indeterminism and 
unpredictability. Thus to trust a person’s loyalty would 
mean nothing if the person were a machine. Science leads 
to control, something which is excluded in relationships 
of equality and respect between persons. 

Farmer makes much of the concept of the “claim” 
which persons as persons have upon each other. In the 
mutual acknowledgment of it the essence of personality 
is expressed. But this relationship of reciprocal claims 
can be sustained only as held “under a third and higher 
claim, which . . . lays itself equally and impartially upon 
all in an absolute rule, the right of which to undeviating 
obedience neither questions.” This personal relationship 
to God is what makes man essentially man, Christianity 
declares that “man is distinctly man at all only because 
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—whether he knows it or not, whether he likes it or not— 
he stands, right down to the innermost core and essence 
of his being, in the profoundest possible relationship to 
God all the time in an order of persons.” The violation 
of this relationship is the essence of sin. 

The idea of “original sin” is not to be discarded just 
because “much dubious theology” has been connected 
with it. It means that the “personal order into which 
we are born” is in fact a “disorder” which becomes part 
of our existence before we can be conscious of it and 
therefore responsible. The author seems a bit less than 
sure, however, that the term original sin is justified in 
contemporary discourse. 

As for the “wholly Other-ness” of God (an idea which 
has repelled many Christian and secular thinkers) it is 
in part resolved in Farmer’s thought by converting it 
into “holiness,” an attribute which sufficiently estab- 
lishes uniqueness and separateness—and, he believes, suf- 
ficiently invalidates all ideas of “a finite and struggling 
God.” Ultimately, however, the resolution of all doc- 
trinal difficulties concerning the nature of God is com- 
prehended in the concept of personality. Here the key to 
mystery is found not in logic, but in personal encounter. 

The Christian gospel is “good news” precisely in the 
sense that in the work of Christ something has been done 
for man’s redemption—something entirely unique. God 
has “broken into history.” This runs counter to secular 
notions of a “law of progress” in human affairs. “Chris- 
tianity itself has faith in the future of humanity, because 
it believes in the sovereign and active and saving wisdom 
and love of God.” 


God and Human History 


The last paragraph in the preceding section leads direct- 
ly into the problem of history. The subject is of course 
inseparable from that of human nature. Indeed, the 
second and third volumes to be noted in this section 
could be reviewed under that head, but they are particu- 
larly significant here because of the light they throw on 
historical process as seen in a theological framework. 
The problem has two aspects. The first may be put in 
the form of a simple question: Does history disclose a 
progressive realization of values that may properly be 
called expressive of the will of God? This is the much 
discussed question of progress, stated in broadly ethical 
terms. The second question concerns the nature of his- 
tory: Is the historical process of such a nature that it can 
be a revelation of divine purpose? This is a philosophical 
question, which underlies all considerations of progress 
in religious terms. 

God in History,” by Sherwood Eddy, is mainly an 
attempt to answer the first of the above questions, and 
the answer is affirmative. Inferentially, of course, this 
answers the second question, also affirmatively. But the 
author is not concerned with the type of analysis which, 
in the present state of Christian theology, that question 
calls for. Sherwood Eddy is an activist and an optimist, 
though he assays evil realistically. For history he uses 
the warp-and-woof formula, divine purpose supplying the 
warp and “man’s brief broken handiwork” the woof. 
But he is able to state his faith in a simple proposition: 
“If this is God’s universe, we believe that his story will 
yet be told and his will done, not only on earth, but 
beyond it in God’s eternal plan.” 

The specifically Christian element enters at the point 
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of the Incarnation. Christ becomes the “center of his- 
tory” and “realization of the Kingdom of God is the end.” 
History finds its “meaning” in the “final fulfilment of all 
historical possibilities.” The Kingdom stands above the 
world but it is a “dynamic power actually working in 
history and materializing itself on earth. and though it 
never hecomes identified with history, it is expected to 
triumph over these kingdoms of the world.” This is the 
“one far-off divine event” idea, essentially evolutionary, 
as the author specifically notes. There is a “stream of 
progress that marks the work of God both in nature and 
history.” Thus, while Eddy makes some use of the 
language of eschatology, he seems to reject the idea that 
the meaning of history is found beyond history—in an 
“eschaton.” 

The author finds the four major principles he uses as 
criteria—justice, brotherhood, liberty and love—more 
fully realized through ethical monotheism as expressed in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition than in any culture where 
this type of religion has not been dominant. Yet he finds 
God at work in all the great cultures that contributed to 
the heritage of modern man. 


The theme is developed at length in a book replete 
with evidence of a wide reading of history and the various 
philosophies of history, and a vast amount of informed 
comment on contemporary ethical issues. Its main argu- 
ment would probably be accepted by the overwhelming 
majority of American Christians. 


The Meaning of Existence2* by Charles Duell Kean 
of Grace Episcopal Church, Kirkwood, Missouri, takes 
the reader into a different world. It is an analysis of 
the human situation at the levels of history, intellect 
and Existence—the capital E signifying that not the 
ordinary meaning, but Kierkegaard’s concept of the “ex- 
istential,” is what is intended. The background is the 
“cultural upheaval” and the foreground is the task of 
Christian reconstruction. The discussion is too compre- 
hensive, closely reasoned and technical to admit of ade- 
quate treatment here. But the discussion of the cate- 
gory of history in relation to the categories of intellect 
and Existence is highly relevant to our second question 
posed above. In brief, the answer is, No. 

History is defined as the level of “man’s relationship 
to nature, both the physical world and the community of 
men.” It is the level of “event” where man is subject 
to fate and necessity. “History by itself proves nothing 
except that events happen. It can record similarities 
between them, but it does not pass judgment upon them.” 
The word “progress” can therefore not be properly used 
in describing history itself, which solves no problems. 
It is concerned only with “cause and effect relationships,” 
not with moral standards. It follows that “while man 
must take history seriously if he is to survive, he must 
also realize that history is the area in which he faces 
defeat.” 

On the level of intellect man transcends the historical, 
by means of memory, anticipation, criticism and creative 
activity. He never escapes from history, though he can 
judge it and profit by it. He can also rationalize and 
build ideologies by transferring his own intellectual 
process to history. Ideas of progress belong to this 
level, and Kean manifestly thinks them mostly artificial. 

Existence is the level of religion, par excellence. It is 
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where man “comes to grips with the problem of his own 
meaningfulness, as he is, where he is.” It is the “now” 
which “epitomizes all history.” It is the Jevel of “human 
self-awareness.” “From the point of Existence, the 
present indicative active is the only grammatical tense.” 
Religion clarifies Existence through mythology. “When 
the words ‘myth’ or ‘mythology’ are used, they always 
refer to a description of Existence, the importance of 
which is its revelation of the meaning of experience 
rather than the truth or untruth of the details of its 
story.” In this way religion is related to man’s effort to 
“cope with the reality of tragedy and anxiety.” 

This is heavy going but there is more and heavier where 
it comes from. Summing the matter up, the author says, 
“There is no reason why men’s hopes should depend upon 
the development of a lasting order which will remove 
conflict forever from human affairs. The development 
of such an order is beyond history, not within it. ... Yet 
there is every reason why men may continue to hope 
age after age, and especially in these crucial days, for a 
process of reconstruction which will enable them bravely 
and creatively to face their problems in terms of a re- 
orientated culture.” 

In this volume we have an American version of the 
existentialism of Kierkegaard. 


The Shaking of the Foundations,* hy Professor Paul 
Tillich of Union Theological Seminary, concludes our 
list. It is the neo-orthodoxy (but more neo than ortho- 
dox, he would say) in its most persuasive form, i.e., in 
the form of prophetic, expository sermons. It may be 
questioned whether there is any comparable medium for 
conveying the mood of theological concern. Some of the 
discourses bear directly on our second question about his- 
tory. Again the answer is, No. 

The order of history is the order of “growing and 
dying,” of “sin and punishment.” In it a tragic law 
operates which ordains the fall of human greatness. It 
is beyond history that the divine order appears. “Men 
stand under the law of sin and punishment, but the 
divine order breaks through it and brings forgiveness.” 
“The divine order cannot be judged according to the 
measures of the historical order, the measures of human 
comfort and morality, democracy and civilization.” 

But man transcends the historical order. “What is new 
in the prophets and in Christianity, beyond all paganism, 
old and new, is that the eternal order reveals itself in 
the historical order.” Divine purpose is indeed disclosed 
in history, but not as historic process. God speaks in 
history, in judgment upon man’s decisions, revealing 
their tragic aspect: even a good decision excludes essen- 
tial good. When history has a new birth, it comes not 
“out of the best of the old”—which growth and process 
would decree—but “out of the death of the old.” Our 
order is old, but we must wait upon Him who says 
through the prophet, “Behold, I am doing a new thing.” 
We cannot force or even calculate “the new” in history. 
“All we can do is to be ready for it.” 

If “liberals” can come to understand how contemporary 
theologians are able to reaffirm traditional doctrines con- 
sistently with a passion for social reconstruction, the dis- 
tance between orthodoxy and liberalism will have been 
narrowed. 
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Some Persistent Theological Issues 


In the foregoing sketch of current thinking in the 
realm of theology and philosophy certain problems stand 
out which occasion intellectual difficulties within and 
outside the church. All of them will doubtless appear in 
one or another form in the discussions incident to the 
meeting of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam 
this summer. Some pointing up of the issues may not be 
amiss. 

1. The reality of the cultural crisis is recognized on 
all hands, but the difference between religious and secu- 
lar interpretations of it is profound. To religious minds 
it results from a failure of faith; to secular thinkers it 
is, like all manifestations of “cultural lag,” a challenge to 
intelligence and courage. 

2. The worthfulness of persons is not a controversial 
question in our culture. The issue concerns the meaning 
of the proposition that man has intrinsic worth. In theistic 
terms man is what he is by virtue of his relation to God, 
Secularists are affronted by the suggestion of derived 
worth; they tend to conceive man as a spiritual ultimate, 

3. The reality of sin is manifestly basic in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man. It results from the impact of the 


“demands of a holy God upon the free conscience of per- 


sons. Yet there is stubborn but honest intellectual re- 
sistance to the doctrine of original sin because that term 
seems to mix inevitability with accountability. 

+. Christian orthodoxy tends to discredit the notion of 
progress, while it is central in secular, and important in 
liberal Christian, thought. It is commonly overlooked 
that the idea of inevitable or automatic progress is now 
discredited by social scientists as well as by theologians, 
and is therefore no longer a live issue. The real issues 
would seem to be (1) whether progress in an ethical 
sense is possible, and (2) whether a Christian social hope 
that rests on faith in the ultimate free response of man to 
the divine initiative does not in reality amount to an af- 
firmation of progress. 

5. There is a documented recession, within Protes- 
tantism, of expressed interest in the future life. How is 
this to be assessed? 

6. The old conflict between faith and reason persists. 
This seems to be due to (a) the failure of contemporary 
philosophy to recognize the instrumental character of in- 
telligence in relation to ends that are largely non-rational 
in origin, and (b) a failure of theology to make explicit 
the difference between an act of faith and the acquisition 
of knowledge in the factual sense. 

7. The “mythological” interpretation of certain Chris- 
tian doctrines (e.g., the Fall) is easily assimilated by 
European theologians but offers great difficulty for most 
Americans. The older orthodoxy repudiates it; many 
“liberals” regard it as an intellectual compromise and 
morally suspect; and secularists can see in it only a re- 
plorable anachronism—a reversion to pre-scientific ideas. 
Since the new orthodoxy considers the myth a particular 
order of truth and quite indispensable, a clearer interpre- 
tation of its use seems desirable. 

8. When one has fully accepted the historic doctrines 
of Christianity, he is nevertheless confronted with the 
fact that the objective norms of the Christian ethic are 
as tenaciously held by large numbers of people who reject 
the doctrines as by orthodox Christians. This seems to 
controvert the generalizations so commonly made by 
theologians concerning the necessary relation between 
religious beliefs and moral standards. It is a stubborn 
problem for Christian apologetics. F, E. J. 
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